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3.  Labour getting scarce, he did the same with his demesne
lands.

Besides these plans adopted by the Berkeleys, two other
remedies were found to meet the changed conditions :

4.  Many let their demesne to tenants with little or no capital,
on a stock and land lease, the tenant renting the stock as well
as the land.   This enabled the poorer but skilled farmer to take
up land;   with luck he prospered and often became a free-
holder.

All the above changes show the landlord ' ceasing to be a
patriarchal farmer and becoming a mere rent receiver '^ One
unfortunate result of this was the increase of penniless younger
sons. The inheritance being now all land, which passed strictly
by primogeniture, the younger son of the higher noble became
a charge on the state for whom court office had to be found;
the younger son of the lesser noble took to adventure, became
a free lance or mere mercenary, often little less than a brigand.
Both types became a public nuisance.

5.  But a fifth remedy awaited the perplexed landowner, if
he were enterprising enough to use it.   Labour was scarce and
sheep fanning, which required little, was very profitable.   In
the north-west this change began early, for the damper west
was never good for wheat growing.   The change was easy to
make, as the villages were small hamlets and the two- and three-
field system did not exist there.   It was too, a thinly populated
district and consequently even large sheep-walks found employ-
ment for most of the population.   But when about the middle
of the fifteenth century, in the corn-growing districts of the
south and east, the great landlords began to enclose for sheep
farms, tho cry of the ousted peasantry got louder and louder and
distress increased as the century drew to a close,

Enclosures. The general term enclosures covers three different
processes, all of which begin about this time :

(a) Enclosure of the. land in strips, by exchange and purchase,
so that a villein could have his farm in two or three parts instead
1 Prothcro, History of English Farming, p. 46.